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TO THE 


RIGHT WorsHIPFUTL 


T HD E 
MAYOR 
And the reſt of the | 


MemMBters of the CorroraTtioN 


OF THE 


CITY of BRISTOL, 


Guardians and Governours 


OF THE 


Publick Gzammar-School 
fn This CC: FF; 


THESE THOUGHTS 


Are moſt humbly Inscaxisep 


By their obliged humble Servants, | 


The MasTzxs of the School. 


| H AT EpucaT1oN in publich 
WY Schools every Day:declines, and 
Te En of r 


Sm — eee are fuch ap- 
parent Truths, as ſeem to need no particular 
Inſtances to confirm them. Perſons, who 
have the Care of Publick Places of Inſtruc- 
tion, are obliged to do all they can to render 
ſuch Inſtitutions as uſeful as poſſible; and 
yet it is to be fear'd they themſelves: have, 
tho' undeſignedly, contributed to the Diſre- 
pute they are in, by too ſtrict an Attachment 
to the old Method of Inſtruction. They have 
not Reſolution enough to endeavour to make 
Learning eaſier to the Capacities of Children, 
* ſo load them with unneceſſary Burthens, 


becauſe 
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becauſe they them ſelves __ hoes 4 been thus | 
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very juſtly made to the uſual Method of E- 


ducation in Publick Schools, we intend im- 
partially to conſider them, and as much as in 
Us lies, to remove the Cauſe of them, by 
correcting ſome Errors, and improving the 
ald Plan, or rather by ſubſtituting a new one 


in its Room. There are two popular Oh. 
| ages ny well deſerve to be confider'd;,, 


- Fir, 1 That the: Edkication! in Publick 
cada is too r | 


1 That the . Method of * 
ing the Languages is a dme e 
nor ſucceſiful. 2D 2 


90 Tracy the We Method of Edu- 
cation in publick Schools is generally thought 
too contracted, is evident, as well from the 
Sentiments of thoſe, who have already wrote 
on the Subject, as from the prevailing Tate 
e | of 


h- 
us 
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71 
of the preſent Times. Moſt Parents ate fond 
of ſending their Sons to Academies with a 
View. of procurin 8 for them more nere 
ature. But it is 8 to be ſuſpected, theſe 
Advantages very often exiſt only in Imagina - 
tion. Youth in theſe Academies , may learn 
the Arts of Fencing and Dancing, and be 
taught other faſhionable Accompliſhments, 
and yet employ ſo little of their Time to im- 
prove , themſelves in more uſeful Arts and 
Sciences, as to come from them with a very 
ſmall Stock of ſolid Learning, and with a 
very ſlender Acquiſition of any Knowledge 
which may be of real Service to them. 
Indeed the learned. Languages are ſo gener- 
ally diſregarded, that even amongſt Men of 
Quality and Figure in the World, too- ma- 
ny Parents make it no Part of their Care to 
have their Sons. inſtructed in them. What 
ſhould occaſion this Contempt, we do not 
pretend- to determine; however, it may be 
preſum d, not only that ſuch a Prejudice 
is ill founded, but that a Knowledge of the 
Languages is ornamental and uſeful in every 
Station of Life. They are Neceflary to the 


learned 
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learned Profeſſions, and. may be of be to 
Men in buy Life; at leaſt it is a graceful and» 

a commendable - Accompliſhment . in every | 
Man to be able to converſe out of the Cir- 
cle of his on particular Buſineſs, and to 


ſpend fome of his leiſure Hours, which o- 


 therwiſe- may be mis-employ'd; in examin- 
ing the Stores of ancient Learning, which 
will abundantly repay his Care and Diligence. 


Relaxation from Buſineſs hath its Advantages; 


but to employ that Time in improving the 
Mind, is not only a profitable; but likewiſe | 
a very entertaining Amuſement : And why: 
ſhould a Merchant confine all his Thoughts 


to one Province only, and not deem it an 


Exceltence-to converſe with inquiſitive, and 
learned Men ?— Perhaps it may be ſaid, (and 


that with too much Reaſon) that the general 


+ Cuſtom of keeping Boys chiefly for the two or 
three firſt Vears in-.Lilly's Grammar, may in 
fome Meaſure have occafion'd the Diſrepute 
of Publick Schools. By which Means, as 
| their Acquaintance with the Latin Language 
hath- been ſo ſmall, a very liitle Abſence ob- 
 terates all they have -learn'd ; therefore they 
; _ to have loſt that Time, which, if 


properly 
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N g 8. and injtiate tem 


ry OY i Wen uſeful. e 5 ee ae 
8 ly « CONCerp them. ieee 

to 5 
e er t ee tf ch e 5 
ain- Wales it 8 we readily, allow, — the 


nich preſent Method of Education in publick Schools, 
| Ds o contratted, — To leatn 4 dead, Lan- 
es; guage is in _itfelf 4 dey and infipid Works 
the and conlequently « cannot, bas be difagreeable 
vic | © the ; ative Spirits; and ſprightly ( Genius of 
hy } Youth. Befides; as their Reaſon at this Age 
zhts | begins to open; and employ} itſelf on proper 
_ | and ſultable Objects, it is an unteaſonable Re- 
and Y firaint on. their inquiſitive Minds; and a; foals 
and iſh Impofition t6-confine- them to a Syſtem of 
eral abſttuſe Grammtnatiea Rules, a Set of une 
Le telligible Words, and technical Terms, which 
in feat to, them as difficult as the Language 
oe they are taught in; when it is poflible,, they" 
as might ſometimes be entertain d with Purfuits 
8 much mare engaging, and be inſenſibly in- 
- || trodyc'd into the learned Languages; withour 
2 Tay” e by, che apparent Put. 
if B culty 
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culty of attaining 1 1 jfory ad the f 44 
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411 be very e 1270 to any * 
ther Part of School- Learning. And it is not 
unlikely that theſe” Stüdles may remove. be 
Prejudices, they are too apt to conceive, and 
make them in Love with that, hich it may 
be much to their Advantage to Purſue,— -It 
= -- requires no great Skill,” and there fore can be 
I , no great Difficulty for A Boy eight or nine 
4 Fears old, to read the Hiſtory . of his own 
' Codntis) ind he Wbt "fo Babe due ehen 
1 Part of it on a Map; and fo, as he gfows in 
i Years,” and improves in Vnderſtinding, be de 1 
| furnidf'd with a more extenſive Ade J «© 
with'H;forical and Geographical Learning, — | 
Thus the Mariners, Cuſtoms, *and | Situation FY 
of Places both ancient and” male} will be- t] 
come familiar to him, and having" in ths. il & 
? 
{ 


Numer regularly” — through the Teveral 
Claſſes in a School; ke would be 0 qualified to 

=. ſpeak! pertinently 1 an ingenious 1225 many i 

. Converſation. To which may be added, that 

vx he! ny" very agreeably enterdain Hünſelf EM, | 

2 | 8 


* 


f it 
this Way at 2 th ſeifure Intervals both i in and 
out of School; and an Hour or two every 


iy cmploy'd in fuch fort of Exerciſe will be 


of more real Uſe | to him, than. being wholly 
converſant for Years 1 in the Latin Syntax, or 

the Excellence of repeating, every Rule j in it; 
eſpecially if i it be admitted (and there is no 
Reaſon why it ſhould not) that all the neceſ- 
fary Rules of Grammar may. be conyey'd to 
him in his Mother-Tongue, | much ſooner, | 
with greater Eaſe, and more to bis Advantage. 


Ini is in Obſervation no leſs" true than com- 
mon, that tlie Engliſh Tongue ; is too much f 
neglected in our publick Schools, and that 
=» are neither taught to "read it juſtly, nor 

to ſpeak it properly. This Defe&t owes its 
Riſe to a Notion that theſe Schools were cal- 
culated only for the learned Languages, and 
that it is beneath the Character of a Maſter 
of à Grammar School, to teach Boys their 
Mother- Tongue. But certainly this is 4 Mi- 
ſtake; for, as it is the 8 we converſe 
in, and tranſact all our Affalts, ſo it ought to 
be a great Part of a Maſter's Care to make his 


Scholars * in it. To ſpeak and to 
B 2 write. 


17 
rite well in our 0 * . are : Qualifica- 
25 not to be attain'd without Pains and Affi. | 
| duity ; 3 and dheteldte an early Acquaintange 
with. the beſt” Ep liſh Authors i is abſolutely * 
necelſiry t to "thi Palbaſe,” as it is the wel 
likely Method o conducing, to "theſe Attain- 
ments. Boys will naturally agop t the Stile 884 0 
the Books they read, and gude ſegur'd from 
chat awkward. Manner of exprefling them, 
ſclves, which is too often met with among 
Men that have had a a mere Gtammar-Educa- 


—ñ— * 


tion It is in no wiſe contrary to the In- 
tention of a Crammnar- Sc heal, nor ingonſiſt- 
red with the. Office of a Maſter, ta @perin: 
d this uſeful Part of Education; and ſome | 
onion of, goed, Pg. Amber wat, 
110 eyery, Day, before. bim, will be of 
from being, an, Lmpediment, to. Boys. ig any 
be E af. Learninge; that it may facilitate 
e ng, give. them. Wichell doch a, Proprigty, 
a 2 G ſpeaking, ſuch Eerſpianity and, 
Elegance, aß writing, as may regummmend them 
to, Men, of. Senſe, Ingenpity.;apd. Tae. 
Therefore, as, a jut reqding of, Englith calls 
5 + Regard, no leſs, Care, ſhould; be, taken, 

gt ey erize it ꝑroperly. Ho 
& rite Rikreherly. ne 
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faulty not only Boys, but Men ars in Ortho- 


graphy, is 00 notorious, to need any Prof, 


and therefore it becomes quite neceſſary, that 
ſome. Meaſyres be taken to ſupply this e- 
ficiency: as early as may be. + — by tran- 
— — ſome uſctul Faſſages out of Engliſh 
Authors, and. having the Errors in their own 
Compoſitions ted out to them, may ar- 
rive to ſuch a Perfection as to make it a Sort 
of Difficulty to them cither to ſpell wrong, or 
to- write im proper 1q.— How mean Sever 
this Office may appear, and whatever Shew 
of Learning and Importance it may have, 
wholly to be employ d. in teaching the Latin 
and Greet Tongues, yet the Advantages of 
reading, ſpeaking, and writing Engliſh cor- 
realy, are ſo conſiderable, that they will al- 
ways ſecure the Maſter from Contempt, and 


be, a valuable and laſting Accquiſition, to the 


Scholar; eſpecially when we. conſider, (as we 
obſery'd- hefore) that this may be attain'd 
without any Prejudice to his Grammar-Learn- 
1085 n be a Means, of Rvaghing the. 
Epiftolary Way of writing is what moſt Men. 
have Occaſion, far, and: ta excall in way 


14 


all Qualification” why then niay not 4 Set 


of ingenious Letters be put into tie Hands of 


Boys for their Imitation, and 4 Corteſpoti- 
dence eſtabliſh d between half a Dozen or 
more of them in à Claſs, to give each other 
an Account every Week of the little Occar- 
rences they meet with, and the Obſervations 
they may make upon them? This naturally will 
engage them to obſerve Things more. atten- 
tively than they, vſually do; will probably 


lead them to write clearly, and eaſily on any 


Subject; will be a Means of diſcovering their 
Genius, and give them an Opportunity of 
employing g their Reaſon. As they advance in 
the School, theſe Exercifes 1 may. be continued 


alternately in Latin and Engliſh, and . | 


N more, intereſting. 


% 
2 N 


Axor HR Defect very juſtly etplath's of 


by / ſerions Perſons, is the Want of religious 


Education in the Method now uſed- in publick” 
Schools: giving Boys a Notion of Religion, 
and making them aequainted- with the Holy 
Scriptures; ſeldom - coming into the Account” 


of what they are to learn there. To this uni- 


verſal Neglect may be owin 8 that 9 | 
+. 4x4 0 


125 


of Manners and the too prevailing Mode of 
vilifying ſacredl Truths, which are feen in too 
many of thoſe, that otherwiſe have had Gy 
beral ang il noch oiiſt envnul'l 
Ai . 96:3 (3, Gl 7 4! 508 
1 al the Principles of Honeſty and 
* Probity into Youth, is highly valuable and 
t neceſſary, but yet not ſo eſſential as it is to 
make them Chriſtians. Religion therefore 
„ ſhould: be the Thing aimed at in all our 
“Endeavour, and the End of all our In- 
e ſtructions. Tho? it be not conſtantly in our 
Mouths, it ſhould be always in our Minds, 
e and never ont of Sight. Nothing 
therefore can be more abſurd, than that a 
Maſter of a School, and he generally a Chris 
ſtian Divine, ' ſhould” have a Set of Boys fer 
ſeven Vears under his Care, and yet never in- 
ſtruct them in the Principles of Chriſtianity,” 
— a a Taſte for ee 


WII are "arr oor i AY 


Purity and Elegance of the learned Languages 
nt Channels full of the Abſurdities and 


* Rollin, Bell. Lett. Vol. IL. En. 
| 8 
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we ſuſpect; fo that the Morality and Virtue 
of the greãteſt Heathens tnay les affect tfleir 
Minde, tham tlie Amours and Adulteries' of 
their Gods. Upon whit Account, they 
aught th read profane Authors with great 


Cautieh, and tlieir Thoughts fhbuhl be call'd 
off, as much a8 poſſible, from thofe- Fablds; 


which: may faiſe in them Ideas unbecorning 
Religion, and: mconfiſteht with Virtue. TG 
which End no better Expedient can be uſed,” 


chan, es oblige Wem frequently 100 read he 


Scriptures, as the Principles they may des 
< five fram thence will be of Uſe to correct 

e abundance. of Fhings, that occur to them in 
< the Works of profane Authors; will guard 

<< them againſt the Errots of Super ſtition, and 
© be an aſſured Guide, through ſuch a M. 
* ture of Light and Darkneſs.. To 
which, might” be annex; d once in the Week, 
ſome practical Expofftionis: of the Catecliffim, 
and other: caſy Tracts, un 


Rollin at faprat 


of 


Superſtition af Heatheng Theology; Noe bf 
full af the Victs ind IHundralities of ter 
fictitious Deities; and it may be, that theſe 
Things ſtrike their Imaginations' deeper than | 
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br che Cheiſtien Religions that being furniſh'd 


with a tock of ſuch Knowledge, as wilh pre- 
vent any ill Impreſſions on their Minds; they 
may gain the Reputation of Scholars, and Ker 
„ e 21 2 


Axp here i were to be wiſh 4. that ſome 
able Hand (if it is not already done) would col- , 
lect out of the pureſt Latin and Greek Fathers, 
ſome of their Apologies in Defence of Chriſti 
anity, and regularly digeſt them into a ſmall 
Volume, or Volumes, to be read in Schools; 
that when Boys are well grounded in the 
Chriſtian Faith, they may more fafely be 
truſted with the Claſſic Authors, and bettet 
qualified to diſcover the Folly and Superſtition 
of Heathen Theology. For it is not only a 
wrong, but a cruel Cuſtom, to give them the 
firſt Tincture of Religion from that Fountain | 
of Errors, which perhaps no Application af- 
terwards may be able to remove. In pro- 
teeding thus we ſhall be able to form out 
Vouth more upon the Chriſtian Model, than 
is uſually done; and have this additional. Ad- 
vantage as a Conſequence; of it, that: when 


they are once made truly ſenfible of their 


C Duty 


[18] 
Duty to God, they will become more tracta- 
ble to learn every Thing elſe, that may be 
ferviceable, and ornamental to them in Life. 
The Bible contains in it every Thing that can 
make us wiſe and happy, and ſince it was 


written for our Admonition, ſhould by no P! 
Means be omitted in the Education of Youth. 7 
 PzRnAPs it would be more popular to tall th 
of Virtue, Honour, and what the World calls II 
Moral Honeſty; but, as theſe are mere Names E 
unleſs founded on Religion; and as Chri/ti- A 
anity contains the neceſſary Articles of Farth, I 
as well as the moſt efficacious Motives to 5 
bring all the moral Virtues to Perfection, we I 
hope we may be/excus'd for inſiſting upon it [4 
as neceſſary for Youth to be inſtructed in its ] 
Prineiples; becauſe for want of ſuch Sort of 4 
Inſtruction, we have in a Mannner loft every 
Thing but the Name of Chriſtians among Us. { 


Having thus laid the Foundation in Re- 
ligion, as they riſe in the School, they may . 
be made acquainted with the civil and religi- | 
ous Antiquities of Greece and Rome, by which 
Means they will be able to read the Claſſic 

N | Authors 
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Authors with more Profit, and with greater 
Pleaſure. ; 


— 


| Secoudly, A ſecond Objection, is that the 
preſent Method of teaching the Languages is 
neither expeditious nor always ſucceſsful; and 
that it 1s a tedious Impoſition to keep Boys for 
the two or three firſt Years in Lilly's Gram- 
mar, before. they are entred into any other 
Book. But this hath long ſince been in part 


altered, and Boys much earlier than formerly 


have been initiated into the Latin Language. 
The Rudiments or Principles of Gram- 
mar, are abſolutely neceſſary; but as it is an 


Abſurdity to teach Boys the Princi iples of a 


Language in the Words of the Language it- 
ſelf, ſo theſe Principles ought to be given 
them in their own Tongue, and be made as 
plain to them as poſſible. There is no 
doubt, but a Boy who hath been well ground- 


ed in the Declenſions of Nouns, and Conju- 
gations of Verbs, may be able to decline any 


Noun, and conjugate any Verb; and when 


he is once acquainted with the neceſſary Rules 


of Syntax in Engliſb, there can be no Reaſon, 
C2 why 


F 26 J 
why he ſhould” not begin with ſome eafy 
Latin Book, with the Help of a literal Tran- 
flation ; and after he has acquir'd ſome Know- 
| ledge a the Language, then it may be Time 
enough to teach him the Latin Syntax ; 
which he will have the leſs Difficulty to 
learn; by having: 'before-hand been taught the 
neceſſary Rules in his native Language. This 
is the Method of teaching French and other 
modern Languages; and Youth learn the 
Greek Tongue by the Help of a Latin Gram- 
mar, which they are ſuppos'd to underſtand ; 
whilft Children are forced to drudge in a Set 
of Words and Phraſes much beyond their Ca- 
pacities, and which only ſerve to create in 
them an obſtinate Prejudice againſt the Lan- 
guage, and the School where they are taught. 


IT hath been faid- in Excuſe of ſuch a 
Practice, that Boys eight Years old, are only 


capable of Words, and that by being thus 


employ' d in their younger Years, they will 
ſtock their Memories with a Set of Words, 
which may be of great Service to them whey 
they know how to uſe them. ut certainly 


the former Part of this Obfervation is falſe ; 
he. 


yy wr hee 
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becauſe it may be prov'd by Experience, that 
the Capacities of Children of that Age may 
extend to Things as well as Words, being 
ſuſceptible of Impreſſions. from Hiſtory, Ge- 
ography, &c.—— Beſides, if it be neceſſary 
to treaſure up Words in the Memory at this 
Age, thoſe technical Terms in the Latin 
Syntax are certainly the worſt that could be 


thought of for this Purpoſe; many of the 


Expreſſions being harſh and unclaffical ; and 
it would be much more to the Advantage of 
Boys (if they muſt be furniſh'd with Words) 


that they be made to repeat every Day ſome 


Lines out of a good Claſſic, from which they x 
might have a Collection of elegant Expreſſi- 
ons to uſe hereafter, as they ſhould have Op- 
portunity. 


AGAIN: — What Reaſon can be given that 
Boys ſhould be made Proficients in Gram- 
mar immediately upon their Entrance into 
School? GRAMMAR, except its fundamental 
Rules, is a nice and learned Criticiſm upon a 
Language, conſequently. not adapted to the 
Capacities of Children; and therefore it is im- 


poſſible they ſhould be Critics in that, * 
they 


22 
they ean know but little, or nothing of. Let 
them firſt learn the Language, and then be 
inſtructed in the critical Rules of Grammar. 
Alt is neceſſary, no doubt, that they ſhould 
de well grounded in the Principles of a Lan- 
guage, before they can proceed in it to any 
Advantage: But this doth not conſiſt in a cri- 
tical Examination of its conſtituent Parts, or 
nice Scrutiny of that infinite Variety of Rules 
and Exceptions which abound in Grammar. 
This is a Work which ought to be reſerv'd 
for future Time, when Boys know more of 
the Language, and may be ſuppos d to be ca- 
pable of underſtanding the Criticiſms made 
upon it. But to begin with this, would be 
as abſurd as to call the Order, Proportion, 
and Harmony of every Part of an Edifice, 
Laying a good Foundation. Boys then 
ſhould be made throughly acquainted with 
the Formation of Nouns and Verbs, ſo as 
to be able at firſt Sight to tell what Voice, 
Mood, Tenſe, and Perſon a Verb is of; 
and of what Gender, Number and Caſe; a 
Noun, and to what Declenſion it belongs. 
1 hen they may be taught the Nature of 


_ three Concards, and the Goyernment of 
Verbs, 


. ˙ . _— 
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Verbs, Adjectives and Subſtantives When 


they are perfect in this, they may be. intro- 
duc'd into an eaſy Latin Author with a 


Tranſlation; and occaſionally, as Inſtances 
occur in their Reading, be inſtructed in other 
Grammar Rules. This will render the Lan- 
guage leſs difficult, and prevent that tedious 
Trouble of turning over a Dictionary upon 
every Occaſion. And this, we apprehend, 


may be done by Boys of tolerable Parts in ſx 


er nine Months at moſt, and at the fame 
Time improve themſelves in their Motber- 
Tongue, and then be led on to thitory- and 


„ CCC 


Tuxsx are the Things which ba occurr'd 
to Us on this Subject, and which we ſubmit to 


the Conſideration of the Publick, and more 


particularly to the Wiſdom and Judgement 
of the Governors of the School. Upon this 
Plan we intend to proceed for the future, in 


order to make this publick Foundation more 
univerſally uſeful We hope that by laying 
the Foundation in Religion, the Superſtruc- 


ture will be ſtrong, laſting, and ornamental, 
and the Inſtructions, which Boys ſhall re- 


ceive 


f 24 * 
beide here, may be a Means of 4 
hereafter hyal Subjects, uſeful Citizens; and 
good Obriſtiuns: At leaſt as this Scheme is 
calculatal: principally with a View of being 
inſtrumentah to the Publick Good, ſo, if it 
ſucceed; not, We flatter ourſelves, we ſhall not 
be the leſs eſteemy'd by candid Judges, and 
that the Honeſty of the Deſign will prevent Us 


any other Diſadvantage but that of being diſ- 


appointed If it meet with Approbation, We 
ſhall be glad, that we have in any Meaſure 
contributed to make Learning more generally 


purſued, by being rendred more eafy; and 


therefore more agreeable to tender Minds; Ls 
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